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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Straight Plays 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 








2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BETH 


Robert Flemyng, Irene Browne, Ann Beach 
TARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 
THE CATALYST 
Commencing 7th April for two weeks 
Matinees only 
THE IMPERIAL NIGHTINGALE 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
Evs. Tues. to Sun. 8.30, Wed. & Sat 5.30 & 8.30 
CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
Kim Stanley, Leo McKern, Paul Massie 


5.0 & 8.0 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Bvs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE POTTING SHED 
John Gielgud, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Irene Worth 
Closing 3rd May 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed.. Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Celia Johnson 


TLYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 9th April 
THE DOCK BRIEF 
WHAT SHALL WE TELL CAROLINE? 
Michael Hordern, Brenda Bruce. Maurice Denham 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
KING LEAR 
HAMLET 
Commencing Ist April 
TWELFTH NIGHT 


tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 2nd April 
A RESOUNDING TINKLE 
THE HOLE 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat 
THE KIDDERS 
Lyndon Brook, Faith Brook, Dermot Walsh 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
Michael Redgrave, Diana Wynyard. Ronald Squire 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol, 8881) 
Evs. 6.30 
THE ICEMAN COMETH 
Patrick Magee, Jack MacGowran, lan Bannen 


5.0 & 8.0 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem, 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


TCRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Commencing 2nd April 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landone, Sydney Tafler 


Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during April. 


Note: 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE BRIDE AND THE BACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LYSISTRATA 
Joan Greenwood 


HER mammary 'S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
lan Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DINNER WITH THE FAMILY 
John Justin, Jill Bennett 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 

THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Hammond, John Clements, 
Richard Attenborough 


Kay 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
John McCallum, David Hutcheson, Paul McGrath, 
Jean Dixon, Anne Kimbe!ll 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
TOUCH IT LIGHT 
Peter Jones, Victor Maddern, Harry Locke 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





TtWESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Commencing 10th April 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Raymond Huntley, Ralph Michael, John Boxer 


Constance Cummings, 





Musicals 





+DRURY LANE (Tem, 8108) 
Commencing 30th April 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30. Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Janet Blair, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC on. 3686) 
. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0. Fri. & Sat. 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 


5.30 & 8.30 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 
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VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
SHARE MY LETTUCE 
Kenneth Williams, Maggie Smith 


tPALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
VARIETY 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 


VICTORIA PALACE weer — 
Evs. 6.15 8.45 
THESE FOOLISH KINGS 
The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 





Opera and Ballet 





TCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 
Commencing 2nd April 
OPERA SEASON 


PRINCES (Tem. bg 
Evs. 7.30, Sat 
UKRAINIAN STATE COSSACK COMPANY 


*SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA SEASON 
Commencing 21st April 
CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


6.15 and 8.45. Mats. Sats. 2.40 
Com. April 7th. For 2 Weeks 


The Fabulous LIBERACE 


Com. April 21st. For 2 Weeks 
The famous American Comedy Star 
JERRY LEWIS 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly 8.50 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
““ PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years'’—Sunday Pictorial 
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going to a show? 





there’s only 
one number 


to ring— 





HYD 6000 


No more hunting through the 
telephone book—no more 

““ Sorry number engaged ”"—no 

more “ Sorry, we're full up ” because 
HYD 6000 puts you in touch with 
every Theatre, Concert or Sporting 
Event. 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


Pro wse 





YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 











WELCOMBE HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 
wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 
the Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. 
Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 

The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 

A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 





atc! se/a 











PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
Perthshire - Scotland 1958 
Directed by KENNETH IRELAND 


(8th SEASON) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) 


Two World Premieres Two Popular Revivals 





BELLE VISTA AUTUMN CROCUS 
(Thomas Muschamp) (Dodie Smith) 
THE HEIR TO 
ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
(EnaLamontStewart) | (Arnold Ridley) 


THE WHITE FALCON 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 
The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 


Art : Restaurant 


all Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


Concerts : 
a 


|| Send 2d. stamp for programme. Booking now 
| open at Theatre. (Tel 233). 
\| This year be sure to visit..... 


* SCOTLAND'S 
THEATRE in the HILLS 
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by Ossia Trilling 27, 28 
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The Sport of My Mad Mother 32,39 
Her Voice Opened Stage Door 

by Eric Johns 34, 35 
Echoes from Broadway 

by Ranald Savery 36, 37 
Whispers from the Wings 

by Looker-On 38, 47 
The Mermaid—A Theatre in the 

Making by James Kelsey 39, 40 
Ezio d’Errico by Ossia Trilling 41 
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Cover Portrait: Norman Wisdom in Where's Charley? 
(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
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Portrait 


Portrait by Angus McBean 


of the Month 


PAUL ROGERS as King Lear in the Old Vic Company’s new production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, further scenes from which will be found later in 
this issue. After appearing with the Old Vic Company on their last American 
visit, Mr. Rogers toured Australia under the management of the Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust, playing Hamlet, and Lord Foppington in ‘“ The Relapse.”’ 
After the last performance of “‘ Lear’? on 3rd May, Mr. Rogers will leave 
the company to fulfil an engagement in the West End. He was, however, seen 
as Falstaff on the occasion of the private performance of excerpts from 
** Henry IV, Part 2,” ** Hamlet” “* The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ which was 
given before H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh on 18th 
March, when the Queen also unveiled a plaque in the vestibule of the Old Vic 
Theatre’s new Annexe. 
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“| never miss” 
said the Major. 


**a trifle extra 
on a packet. It’s little enough 
these days for the satisfaction 
of smoking a very much better 
cigarette.” 


STATE (XPRESS 555 


She Best Cigarettes tn the Wold 
44 for 20 


nia “4 ‘ Also in 10+ 25 - 50 - 100 (including round airtight tins of 50) 
WO HPP MAJESTY THE CUTTS 
Stare Express 
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Theatrical 
Portraits 


Harrods would like to remind 
professional artistes of their very 
popular service — studio portraits 
at specially reduced prices. 

The sitting fee of 3 gns. includes 

4 half-plate matt proofs and 3 whole- 
plate glossy prints of any one position. 
For an appointment or further 
nformation, please ring 

SLOane 1234, Extension 551 


Portrait Studios, Fourth Floor 


& . HARRODS LTD LONDON Swi 
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Over the Footlights 


HIS month we include an article on the 
Mermaid Theatre, that splendid dream of 
Bernard Miles, which is fast turning into reality 
on its romantic site in Puddle Dock, Blackfriars, in 
the City of London. Last month we considered the 
inspiring Belgrade Theatre, which has_ risen 
phoenix-like in Coventry, and which will have had 
its gala opening with the Duchess of Kent as guest 
of honour, by the time this appears in print. Next 
month we shall include a long-overdue appreciation 
of Sam Wanamaker’s New Shakespeare Theatre in 
Liverpool. All these provide tangible proof of a 
new vitality which seems everywhere evident in the 
theatre at the moment, and we shall be adding 
our quota in London by celebrating the second 
anniversary of the foundation of the ever-lively 
English Stage Company at the Royal Court on 
2nd April. 


HE opening play at the Belgrade, Coventry, on 

27th March was Half in Earnest, the Vivian Ellis 
musical adapted from Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest, with Marie Loéhr, Brian Reece, 
Stephanie Voss, Phyllada Sewell, Henry Manning, 
Bryan Johnson and Pamela Jordon in the cast. 
Also produced too late for review, in the West 
End, were Beth; The Kidders (transfer); Gentle- 
men’s Pastime (at the Players); The Catalyst (Arts); 
and Breath of Spring. 


AMONG productions due in April will 

be Twelfth Night at the Old Vic on the 
Ist; Not in the Book (Criterion, 2nd); the 
double bill at the Royal Court celebrating 
the second birthday, on the 2nd; Romeo 
and Juliet, which opens the 1958 Season at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon on the 8th; the double bill (The 
Dock Brief and What Shall We Tell Caroline?) at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, on the 9th; Any Other 
Business, a new thriller starring Raymond Huntley 
and Ralph Michael, at the Westminster on the 10th, 
and last, but by no means least, the long-awaited 
My Fair Lady, which, with its fabulous reputation, 
opens at Drury Lane on 30th April. 


OR should we overlook the two weeks season 
of matinees only at the Arts Theatre (beginning 
7th April) of Nicholas Stuart Gray’s The Imperial 
Nightingale, by which the members of the Junior 
Arts Theatre Club are to be given their first oppor- 
tunity of showing their enthusiasm and interest in 
the drama. The encouragement of children’s 
theatregoing in the heart of the West End is an 
altogether excellent move. In the cast are Michael 
Allinson, Lesley Nonnerley, Joy Parker, Kenneth 
Mackintosh. FS. 
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JULIE ANDREWS, who will play Eliza 
Doolittle in ** My Fair Lady,’’ which will have 
its first performance at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, on 30th April. Miss Andrews 
returns to London after achieving a sensational 
triumph on Broadway, first in ‘“‘ The Boy 
Friend,”’ and afterwards as Eliza in the record- 
ing-breaking musical based on Shaw’s 
“* Pygmalion.” Rex Harrison and Stanley 
Holloway are co-starring. ‘* My Fair Lady” is 
directed by Moss Hart with settings by Oliver 
Smith and costumes designed by Cecil Beaton. 


(Portrait by Friedman-Abeles) 


DOROTHY TUTIN, who with Michael Red- 
grave, Googie Withers, Angela Baddeley, 
Geraldine McEwan, Rachel Kempson and 
Richard Johnson heads the company for the 
1958 Stratford-upon-Avon season. Miss Tutin, 


who is acting at Stratford for the first time, 
plays Juliet, Viola and Ophelia. The season 
opens on 8th April with *‘ Romeo and Juliet.”’ 











New Shows Reviewed 


OLD VIC 


“The Tragedy of King Lear’’ 
HIS in many ways splendid production 
by Douglas Seale will be remembered 
less as a character study than as a spot-lit 
saga with multiform plot cumulative and 
convergent. The spreading action of the 
play is well enclosed in a setting of riven 
rock by Leslie Hurry. Coleridge likened 
Kean’s acting to reading Shakespeare by 
flashes of lightning. The lightning is now 
mechanically controlled and sustained, and 
the acting is accordingly less independent. 

As in Michael Langham’s production of 
Hamlet at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1956, all 
action, or nearly all, takes place upon a 
circular dias flooded with light, a method 
which provides continuity and a dream-like 
unity. From time to time, in the white-hot 
centre of this volcanic cave, there is quite 
an amount of skimble-skamble, up the steps 
of the dais and across and round and round, 
like youths at a fair displaying familiarity 
with the roundabout. 

The part of Lear demands no aid from 
setting. On the contrary, any setting is a 
kind of handicap. Lear has to be felt, lived. 
Paul Rogers observed well the routine and 
ably carried it out. His voice of challenge 
rang loud between the cosmic belly- 
rumblings of the biggest storm ever known in 
Waterloo Road. His performance was com- 
mendable for calculation and the ability to 
project what the action required. There was 
not much suggetion of heart and his mad- 
ness had a very high method-content. “Every 
inch a King?” Perhaps. A few more inches 
would have made a great difference. But, 
more important than majesty, passion was 
rather wanting. Majesty was manifest in the 
drama rather than in Lear himself. We felt 
the storm of evil gather and break and our 
pity for Lear, who in large measure contri- 
buted to his own downfall, was shared by 
pity for the humane Gloucester, for the 
vanished Fool and, just a little, for tactless 
Cordelia. 

The scene of the blinding of Gloucester 
was especially terrible because it was 
pictorially splendid. The good, solid 
humanity of Gloucester was well portrayed 
by Derek Francis, whilst Barbara Jefford and 
David Dodimead brought Renaissance glam- 
our to the scene of horror. 

The whey-faced Fool of Paul Daneman 
did touch the heart. Coral Browne gave voice 





“King Lear”’—Old Vic, 19th February. 
(See also page 24-26) 

“Where's Charley?”"—Palace, 20th February. 
(See pages 17-23) 

“Celestina’’—Theatre Royal, 
21st February. 

“The Sport of My Mad Mother’’—Royal 
Court, 25th February. 
(See pages 32, 33) 

“Hunter's Moon’’—Winter 26th 
February. 

“Touch It Light’—Strand, 27th February. 

“School’’—Princes, 4th March 

“Little Eyolf’’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
March. 

“Simple Spymen”—Whitehall, 19th March. 


Stratford, E., 


Garden, 


11th 











used to command to the part of Goneril, 
who was properly presented as the more 
obviously spiteful and dangerous of the 
two sisters. Lear had a bigger shock when 
Regan turned against him, so radiant and 
gracious an outward showing did Miss 
Jefford lend her. Cordelia was played by 
Rosemary Webster in a Jane Austenish 
manner. Jack Gwillim was a tough and 
lusty Kent and his butt, Oswald, was played 
rough by Roy Patrick, which was an agree- 
able change. Derek Godfrey’s Edgar was a 
pleasant intellectual. John Humphry’s 
Edmund was rather a cool card. All was 
bracing, simple and primitive—not a com- 
plicated character or emotion in 34 hours. 
Even Albany, at Oliver Neville’s hands, came 
out in strength, albeit drably and scantily 
attired. H.G.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
**Celestina’”’ 


OT for the first time, we are indebted to 

Theatre Workshop for a showing of an 
early Spanish play, on this occasion a 
comedy. Printed in 1499, Celestina is 
attributed to Fernando de Rojas. It was 
translated into English by James Mabbe, a 
contemporary of Milton, but there is nothing 
Miltonic about it. Celestina is an “ancient 
iniquity,” a resourceful, energetic, tedious old 
bawd. This is a dragged-out tale of seduc- 
tion, a slow train to Maidenhead. Some- 
times, in its course, we think wistfully of 
Doll Tearsheet and Juliet’s Nurse. 

As a play, it seemed to cry out for style 
in speech and acting—a cry that had not 
been heeded. There was a pleasant and use- 
ful stylised setting by John Bury but the 
actors made no attempt to take us either to 
15th century Spain or to 17th century 
England. Antiquity plus modernity results 
in obvious artificiality. To come onto a 
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stage, apparently unmade-up in some cases, 
and repeat ancient bawdry like a private 
meditation seems a pity; it involves a pre- 
sumed sacrifice upon a low and dubious 
altar. Whether the piece be regarded as 
mouldy comedy or early burlesque, it 
demands a consistent and appropriate style 
in acting. 

Eileen Draycott was able to put punch, but 
not variety, into the long part of Celestina. 
Robin Chapman spoke out well and looked 
in period as Parmeno. Yootha Joyce brought 
a touch of dramatic elegance to the small 
part of Lucrezia. Joan Littlewood produced. 


H.G.M. 
WINTER GARDEN 
**Hunter’s Moon’’ 


MONG aa series of theatrical ventures 

that came and departed so quickly one 
hardly had time to notice them, was Hunter's 
Moon, a sentimental piece in blank verse by 
Marc Connelly, author of the delightful 
Green Pastures. 

Set on the Rudderman family estate, upper 
New York, near the Canadian border, and 
later in a settlement called Serenity (a fig- 
ment as it turned out of David Rudderman’s 
imagination), the play’s message appeared to 
be that one must try to live in, and make the 
best of, the present, instead of harking back 
to the past. This is all very well and one 
wishes one could be kinder to Mr. Connelly, 
but the ponderousness of the writing was 
almost unendurable. 

There were some good performances, not- 
ably from a newcomer, David Gardner, and 
from Lesley Nunnerley as the dream girl 
from the past. Mention must also be made 
of Timothy O’Brien whose settings were 


quite first rate. L.M. 
STRAND 
**Touch it Light’’ 

HIS is an all-male, Service comedy, 


claiming to be unlike other Service 
plays but differing from them mainly by 
lacking a plot and having an introducer to 
speak a foreword and an afterword, both 
unnecessary. The piece resolves into an 
interesting inspection of a searchlight unit 
on three different dates in 1942. The men are 
stock types closely and sympathetically 


PATRICK MAGEE, who plays the leading réle 

of Larry Slade in O'Neill's “The Iceman Cometh ” 

which, following its brilliant success at the Arts Theatre, 
transferred to the Winter Garden on 29th March. 





MAURICE DENHAM, one of the stars of the 
double bill by John Mortimer which is to be presented 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, for a season from 9th April. 
This is one of the productions to be given under the 
management of Michael Codron and David Hall, and 
will follow ‘“* Little Evolf’’ which is reviewed on 
another page. Maurice Denham, who returns to the 
London stage after a long absence, is to appear with 
Michael Hordern in both plays (‘“* The Dock Brief” 
and ‘** What Shall We Tell Caroline ?”’), and Brenda 
Bruce and a young newcomer, Marianne Benet, will 
join them for the second plav. Both plays are directed 
by Stuart Burge with décor by Disley Jones. 











observed by the author, Robert Sharrow, and 
convincingly acted by the company, so that 
they can be accepted as human individuals 
and promoted from types to representatives. 
Their lively behaviour takes the place of 
action; their dialogue is always flavoured 
with humour. What seems to be a touched- 
up picture of a real group has an agreeable 
entertainment value. It is not unpleasant, 
sixteen years after, to look back upon 1942. 

The most interesting character is a boy 
who light-heartedly marries on 7 days’ leave 
and returns to the unit to father a local baby. 
The problem of which girl he is to settle 
down with, if either, is left unsolved. The 
boy is convincingly presented by Robert 
Desmond. All the parts are well played. 
Victor Maddern and Peter Jones have the 
leading réles. It is a Basil Dean production. 


H.G.M. 
PRINCES 
**School’’ 
IKE Caste, T. W. Robertson’s School 


could not stand up to the strain of 
being converted into a musical, and shared 
the fate of the former musical adaptation 
though it did last a little longer. The book 
and lyrics were by Redmond Phillips and 
the music by Christopher Whelen. The 
lyrics were not witty enough and the music, 


though tuneful, unremarkable. Another 
disappointment was the production by 
Douglas Seale which seemed strangely 


unimaginative and slow. Visually it was all 
quite pretty, thanks to Paul Shelving, but 
the whole conception lacked substance and 





this was also reflected in the playing of the 
cast, who were with one or two exceptions 
rather insipid. 

Jean Bayless as the “ orphan,” Bella, was 
charming and sang well, as did Eleanor 
Drew, who as the more robust Naomi Tighe 
had the one really first-rate song of the 
evening. She took her opportunity with such 
effect that the seemingly dozing house roused 
itself. James Maxwell made a handsome 
Lord Beaufoy and has a pleasing though 
very small voice (why must we have 
musicals cast with players who are actors 
rather than singers?), and Michael Blake- 
more lisped amusingly as his fortune- 
hunting friend. L.M. 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


**Little Eyolf’’ 


ICHAEL CODRON'S season at Ham- 

mersmith opened auspiciously with an 
excellent production of this rather neglected 
play by Ibsen, and the new translation by 
Michael Meyer was most effective. David 
Williams’s production gave due prominence 
to the underlying symbolism expressed 
through the character of the Rat Wife, and 
if Malcolm Pride’s décor for the first scene 
was unduly garish, his mountain top crags 
for the last hit home with their stark sim- 
plicity of outline. 

Selma Vaz Dias as the Rat Wife (not 
Beatrice Varley as announced last month) in 
her brief early appearance set an atmosphere 
that was not thereafter lost throughout the 
play. One fell to thinking how courageous 


7 BETH ” 
Robert Flemyng and Ann 
Beach in a _ scene from 
“Beth,” by Emlyn Wil- 
liams, at the Apollo 
Theatre. Presented by 
Stephen Mitchell, ‘ Beth ” 


stars Robert Flemyng, Irene 
Browne and Ann Beach. 
The play is directed by the 
author with décor by Carl 
Toms. A _ review of this 
new Emlyn Williams’ play 
will appear next month. 


(Picture by 
Angus McBean) 
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in his day and age was Ibsen, who in this 
play above all deals uncompromisingly with 
the man-woman conflict. All the company 
acquitted themselves well, particularly 
Robert Eddison as the self-deceiving Allmers 
and Barbara Clegg as his true love. Allmers’ 
sex-starved wife was played by Heather 
Chasen on a high note of tension, perhaps a 
little too high in the early scenes but later 
under the stress of remorse following her 
young son’s death, there was a restraint and 
depth of feeling excellently in character. 
John Hall, remembered for his outstanding 
performance in A Member of the Wedding 
at the Royal Court a year ago, again proved 
himself with a most sensitive performance as 
the unfortunate crippled boy who was lured 
to his death by the Rat Wife, victim of his 
parents’ haunted relationship. F.S. 


WHITEHALL 


**Simple Spymen’ 
NCE every three years or so the theatre 
critic gets an opportunity to see the in- 

side of the Whitehall Theatre, and, judging 

by the mirth and enthusiasm which greeted 

John Chapman’s latest farce, it will be a 

long time before this experience is repeated. 

It is almost impossible to be critical of 
the Rix Theatrical Productions’ offerings at 
the Whitehall. However, Simple Spymen, 
again directed by Wallace Douglas, is very 
much funnier than Dry Rot, and, except for 
some thin moments in Act III, keeps the 
audience rocking blissfully in their seats 

It is cheerful, vulgar and contains two 

moments of delicious fooling; a mock dinner 

served by Messrs. Franklyn and Rix and 

Brian Rix passing himself off as a Colonel. 

The play opens in a room in the War 

Office with a clumsy Corporal (Raymond 

Cooney); a silly ass Lieutenant (Toby Per- 

kins); a pompous Colonel (Charles Camer- 

on) and a foxy member of M.I.5 (Gerald 

Andersen), plotting to contact and protect a 

certain Grobchick, who has an Atom Pile 

Restorer for sale. By a series of accidents 

two street musicians, alias Leo Franklyn and 

Brian Rix, are mistaken for disguised secret 

agents and sent to the Haven Hotel, Dover, 

to await the arrival of Grobchick. There 
our heroes become involved with the villains 

Max (Peter Allenby) and Crab (Peter Mer- 

cier); a man pursuing a widow (Joan Sander- 

son); a seedy waiter (Larry Noble) and, of 
course, the owner of the Atom Pile Restorer 

(a delightful performance by Andrew Sachs), 

From then on the fun is more or less fast 

and furious and there is quite a nice little 

twist at the end. L.M 
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“ LITTLE EYOLF.” 

Barbara Clegg (Asta) in a scene from Ibsen’s “ Little 

Eyolf,’’ which opened at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 

llth March, the first play of the new Michael Codron 

The production uses a new translation by 
Michael Meyer. 


(Picture by David Sim) 


Michael David (Borghejm) and 


régime. 





sl. 


HAZEL HUGHES, one of the principals of ‘ Breath 
of Spring,” the comedy presented by Michael Codron 
and Allan Davis Ltd., now at the Cambridge Theatre. 
Author is Peter Coke, radio’s “* Paul Temple,’”’ who 
has appeared in numerous West End plavs as an actor, 
but is new to the West End as a playwright. Also 
starring are Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley and Mary 
Merrall. 


(Picture by Michael Boys) 








BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1958 are 
now being arranged 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 











“THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


re FOR AROOKS & * 


Famed centre for Theatrical Books 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7! 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd. Station 


THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 8 | 


Still available from booksellers or 


Edinburgh Festival 


N addition to the world premiére of the 

new play by T. S. Eliot, The Elder States- 
man, which has already been announced, the 
drama season at the 1958 Edinburgh Festival 
will be given by the Old Vic, the New Water- 
gate Theatre Club, the Ulster Group Theatre 
and the Edinburgh Gateway Company. 

The Old Vic will present in the Assembly 
Hall for the first week Michael Benthall’s 
production of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
played by that part of the Company which 
is to tour the United States. For the re- 
maining two weeks, the Old Vic will offer 
a new production of Schiller’s Mary Stuart 
in a special translation by Stephen Spender. 

The New Watergate Theatre Club is to 
present an all-American cast in the British 
premiere of one of Eugene O'Neill's last 
plays, Long Day's Journey into Night, in the 
Lyceum Theatre during the last week of the 
Festival; the distinguished American actor 
Fredric March and his wife Florence Eld- 
ridge will be taking the leading réles. This 
work is said to depict a painful and tragic 
part of O'Neill's autobiography. It is a 
sombre and moving play and its writing an 
act of considerable courage. It will be pro- 
duced by Jose Quintero. 

One distinctive addition to the Lyceum 

(Continued on page 48) 


Theatre World Offices. Price 25s. 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 

25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 

for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Pictures by 


Tony 


Armstrong 
Jones 
Right: 


Kim Stanley 
as Margaret 
(Maggie) 
and Paul 
Massie as 
Brick in 

a dramatic 
moment 
from the 
play. 





“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof’’ 


CENES from the New Watergate Theatre Club’s vroduction of Tennessee 
Williams’s play which had its first performance at the Comedy Theatre on 
30th January. This is, of course, the third banned play to be presented, the 
previous two being “A View from the Bridge” and “Tea and Sympathy” and 
once again one is left mystified as to why the censorship ruling should have 
applied while the same author’s “A Streetcar Named Desire” achieved a normal 
West End run. Directed by Peter Hall with décor by Leslie Hurry, “Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof” introduces the American actress and film star Kim Stanley who 
gives an outstanding performance in the leading réle of Maggie and is ably 
supported by Paul Massie, the young Canadian actor and Leo McKern, with 
Bee Duffell, Daphne Anderson and Alan Tilvern also in leading rdles. 
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Big Daddy: Nothin’ to say when I’m 
tellin’ you I'm going to live when 
I thought I was dyin’?! 
Big Daddy (Leo McKern); 
who believes he has_ been 
cleared from a threat of can- 
cer, is overjoyed at _ his 
reprieve. He has a heart-to- 
heart talk with Brick, who is 
fast becoming an_ alcoholic, 
and drags from him the story 
of his friend Skipper, who had 
committed suicide. 


Maggie: But Brick! —Skipper 
is dead, I'm alive! 

An early moment from 
the play, which takes 
place in a_ bed-sitting- 
room in Big Daddy's 
plantation home in the 
Mississippi Delta. Brick, 
Big Daddy's favourite 
son, is temporarily crip- 
pled after breaking his 
ankle, and during a 
quarrel with his wife, 
Maggie, tries to strike her 

with his crutch. 


Dixie: You're jealous! You're 
just jealous because you 
can’t have babies. 

The quarrel is interrupted 

by Dixie (Lorna Hender- 

son), Brick’s precocious 
niece. It is Big Daddy's 
birthday and Brick’s bro- 
ther is there with an eye 


to his father’s wealth. 
Maggie's turmoil of mind 
is due to her husband’s 
indifference and the fact 
that she has no children. 





Brick: 1 wish I didn’t have 
to, Big Mama, but I'm still 
waiting for that click in my 
head which makes it all 
smooth out, 

Brick’s mother (Bee Duf- 

fell), also pleads with her 

son about his drinking, 
but to no avail, For 

Brick is haunted by his 

friend's death. He 

believed he had had an 
idealistic friendship with 

Skipper, but Maggie's 

intervention had proved 

that Skipper was_har- 
bouring an _ unnatural 
love for Brick. 


Big Mama: Why didn't they 
cut it out of him? Hanh? 
Hanh? 

Doctor Baugh (Launce 

Maraschal) breaks the 

news that tests have 

proved that Big Daddy 
is suffering from an in- 
operable cancer, and will 


not live long. Big Mama 
cannot be comforted. 
(Right, Mae and Gooper 
(Daphne Anderson and 
Alan Tilvern), Brick’s 
brother and sister-in-law). 


Reverend Tooker: 1 think I'd 
better slip away at this point. 
Dr. Tooker (Roger Winton), 
another guest at the birthday 
party, finds himself helpless 
in the face of tragedy, and 
makes an early exit. Mean- 
time, Gooper is blatantly 
anxious to get the terms of 
Big Daddy's will settled. 





Big Mama: Margaret. 

Child. Come here. 
Sit next to Big 
Mama. 


Margaret: Precious 
Mommy. I’m sorry, 
I'm so sorry, I—! 

Big Mama, - still 

hysterical follow- 

ing the news about 

Big Daddy, is com- 

forted by Margaret 

whom she obvious- 

ly prefers to her 

other daughter-in- 
law, Mae. 


Mae: Gooper explained 
that it’s just a plan 
Big Mama: I don't c 
what you got t 
Just put it back where 
it came from, an’ 
don’t let me see it 
again, not even the 
outside of the enve- 
lope of it! ‘ 
Gooper is deter- 
mined to get his 
mother’s co-opera- 
tion for a plan he 
has drawn up 
giving him control 
of the estate after 
his father’s death. 
But Big Mama will 
have none of it 
and Maggie, seizing 
the psychological 
moment, puts the 
cat among the 
pigeons by an- 
nouncing she is 
expecting a_ child; 
a lie which she 
must now make 
fact. 
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Paganism 
in the 
West End 


by 


Charles Marowitz 


(the young American Method-director, 
now principal of London’s Method 
Workshop). 


O espouse the Method in London is to 
preach paganism in the heart of Vatican 
City. People will not stand for it. If you do 
not stir their contempt, you will incite their 
pity; the kind of pity the Omniscient are 
always showering upon the Misguided. To 
espouse the Method in London is necessarily 
to talk theatre with a bludgeon in one hand 
and a shield in the other. 


“Running Gag” 


To say you are a Method actor is to be 
asked to “be a coffee-pot” or to “make like 
a cash-register.” The Method is the mid- 
twentieth century’s favourite running gag, 
and as long as its emblem is a torn T-shirt 
and an actor picking the fuzz out of his 
navel, it will remain that way. 


The Method compels balance 


The one Method argument which never 
stops is the very one which should never 
have really begun. Technique versus the 
Method! Its basic assumption (misconceived 
of course) is that the Method dismisses the 
need for vocal and kinesthetic competence. 
No Method-man from Stanislavsky onwards 
has ever contended that. In New York {as 
it was in the Moscow Art Theatre of Stani- 
slavsky’s day), technical training is the 
Method's constant concomitant, One stresses 
the non-technical aspects of acting (to give 
it a garbled negative title) or the spiritual and 
emotional aspects of acting (to give it a 
more positive name) simply because it is the 
latter which is least in evidence. England 
has thousands of actors with fine voices and 
fluid bodies, but it doesn’t have actors who 
can spiritually co-ordinate those voices and 








Kim Stanley as Maggie in a scene from ‘“ Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof,” at the Comedy. Miss Stanley is a 
compelling example of Method training. 


(Picture by Tony Armstrong-Jones) 


bodies to produce genuine acting. That is 
one great advantage of the Method. It 
compels balance in a_ theatre where 
imbalance has come to be accepted and 
approved. 


Another argument Method-advocates con- 
stantly hear goes something like this: 
“There’s nothing new here. Live your part! 
Feel your character!—We old ‘ordinary’ 
actors have been doing this for years!” This 
strain is thoroughly justified if one assumes 
the Method to be a streamlined acting 
invention. It has, however, never been put 
forward as that. Stanislavsky was the first 
to declare that the Method (in his day 
simply the System) was created to help each 
actor develop a system of his own. The first 
Method actors (Schepkin, Salvini, Duse, 
Yermolova) existed long before Stanislavsky 


(Continued overleaf) 





Paganism in the West End (Conid.) 


ever put pen to paper. The great non-Method 
actors (viz. the great actors who employ no 
conscious system) exist today as they did in 
his day. There is a general agreement that 
great acting is unconscious acting; a product 
imbued with that rare quality which the 
poverty of our language calls inspiration. 
The Method is simply a methodical effort 
towards coaxing that unconscious flow of 
spirit and motion which great actors have at 
their beck and call. Let it be clearly under- 
stood. This is a modus operandi for moder- 
ately-talented actors and actresses. For great 
actors; for those touched with that divinity 
one sometimes finds in the theatre, it is 
superfluous, and even a little ridiculous. 
* * * * 

I try to avoid discussion of the Method 
in London. Frankly, I am a little ashamed 
of it. There are actors, producers and 
teachers in this city who have made a farce 
out of the whole business; who are, this 
very moment, exploiting the fad of the 
Method. Men who blindly revere a dead 
Russian whose whole life was a testament to 
self-reliance and independent thought. Men 
who, in the name of the Method, develop 
acting-automatons and emotional psychotics; 


who employ obscurity as a curriculum and 
confusion as a constant tool—and in between 
all of this, reminisce on the days of the “old 
Moscow Art” and the “good old Group 
Theatre” of the ‘thirties. 

The history of the Method is completely 
negligible. The strength of Stanislavsky’s 
precepts (one might say their greatness) is 
that they are contemporaneously applicable. 
One can benefit from Method principles 
without ever having seen Ouspenskaya act 
or head Nemirovich-Danchenko deliver a 
lecture. 

Two Methods 

In reality, there are two Methods. One, 
not very helpful from a practical standpoint 
the other, invaluable. The first is a series of 
facts and exercises gleaned from two books: 
An Actor Prepares and Building a Character. 
The second is the experience of the Method; 
the effects of principles organically applied. 
The voyeurs, dilettantes, hecklers and charla- 
tans have claimed the first of these Methods; 
the second belongs to the serious theatre- 
worker, and because it does, one can still 
hold out a hope for that doddering, ravenous, 
terrible profession which despite all denigra- 
tion, continues to entice thousands of male 
and female virgins year after year. * 





18 Irving Street 
Leicester Square 
London, WC2 
TRA. 1651 
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THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes 


for the production 


“WHERE’S CHARLEY ” 


= 


Elizabeth Curzon Ltd. | 
79 St. Martin’s Lane 
W.C.2. | 
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“Where’s 
Charley?” 


@ Scenes from the de- 
lightful musical adapta- 
tion of the famous farce, 
“Charley’s Aunt,” by 
Brandon Thomas. With 
music and lyrics by 
Frank Loesser and book 
by George Abbott, 
“Where’s Charley?” en- 
joyed a big New York 
success when it was first 
presented in 1948. The 
London production at the 
Palace is directed by 
William Chappell with 
settings and costumes by 
Peter Rice, and choreo- 
graphy by Hanya Holm. 
The play is presented by 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and 
Bernard Delfont J itd. 


Pictures by 


Angus McBean 


Above right: Norman 
Wisdom in the guise of 
Charley Wykeham’s aunt 
from Brazil, Donna 
Lucia D’Alvadorez, and 
right, as Charley Wyke- 
ham himself, with Amy 
Spettigue (Pip Hinton), 
in a moment from their 
musical number hit 
“Make a Miracle.” Nor- 
man Wisdom has scored 
a brilliant personal 
triumph for his wonder- 
ful performance in the 
leading réle of Charley. 
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The amusing scene in a street in Oxford, when members of the 
students’ band show their paces. 


Below: Sir Francis Chesney (Jerry Des- 

monde) watches his son Jack, who has fallen 

in love with Kitty Verdun (Terence Cooper 

and Pamela Gale). Sir Francis is visiting 

his son, a student at Oxford University, and 
room mate of Charley. 


Below: In order to provide a chaperon for the 

girls, Charley adopts the disguise of his own 

aunt who has failed to turn up. Meantime Amy’s 

father, Mr. Spettigue (Felix Felton, right), who 

is also Kitty’s guardian, is soon in hot pursuit of 

the wealthy “widow.” Left, Brassett (John 
Moore), the manservant. 
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Another scene in the garden during Mr. Spettigue’s fruitless attempts to catch up with the 
elusive Donna Lucia. 


Below: Charley has fallen hopelessly in love with Amy and they are seen 

here in their delightful number “Make a Miracle.” But Charley's constant 

disappearances (when he has to assume the disguise of Donna Lucia) soon 
begin to threaten the course of true love. 





Complications gather 
thick and fast when the 
real Donna Lucia arrives. 
She discovers that Sir 
Francis Chesney is an old 
friend but as he has no 
knowledge of her Bra- 
zilian marriage her true 
identity is unknown to 
him. Until this charming 
lady’s arrival he was also 
in the stakes for “ Donna 
Lucia’s” hand as he has 
just suffered a_ severe 
financial set-back. Above: 
Sir Francis and the real 
Donna Lucia (Marion 
Grimaldi) with the under- 
graduates and the young 
ladies sing “Lovelier than 
Ever.” 


Left: Donna Lucia meets 
her irrepressible nephew, 
but does not reveal her 
identity. 





Three scenes from the 
impressive and lively 
ballet “ Pernambuco,” 
which ends Act I, and in 
which is told the story 
of Donna Lucia’s arrival 
in South America and of 
her wooing by the Signor 
D’Alvadorez. These réles 


are portrayed by Pip 
Hinton and Norman 
Wisdom, who are seen in 
the centre picture and in 
the scene on the right. 





The opening scene of Act 2, during which is 
sung a reprise of the number “Where’s 
Charley?” 





Above and left: Two moments 
from Act 2, Scene 2, in another 
part of the garden, during which 
Charley sings “Once in Love 
with Amy” and a reprise of 
“My Darling, My Darling,” as 
well as demonstrating his ver- 
satility as a player of musical 
instruments ! 





Above: A scene in the ladies’ room as the young ladies dress for the ball and sing a number 
called “The Gossips.” Later poor Charley, still in his disguise as Donna Lucia, is dragged 
into their midst. 


Below: The amusing scene between Charley and Mr. Spettigue in which the former 


exerts all his charm to get Mr. Spettigue to consent in writing to the marriage of his 
ward and Jack. The play finishes with a brilliant scene in the ballroom, during which 
Charley is unmasked but all ends happily. 





Above: L to R, Regan and Goneril (Barbara Jefford and Coral Browne) plot the overthrow 

of their father, the King; above centre, Lear (Paul Rogers) curses his daughters for their 

treachery. With him is the Fool (Paul Daneman), and, extreme right, Lear’s mind begins to 
break in the fury of the storm. 


Below: The scene following the putting out of Gloucester’s eyes by Regan’s husband, the 
Duke of Cornwall (David Dodimead), who is in his turn set upon by a servant; centre left, 


Goneril with Edmund, bastard son to Gloucester (John Humphry). Looking on is Goneril’s 

steward, Oswald (Roy Patrick). Centre right, the blinded Gloucester (Derek Francis) is helped 

by his son Edgar (Derek Godfrey). Extreme right, the mad Lear and the blind Gloucester 
meet on the road to Dover. 





“King Lear’ 
at the 


Old Vic 


@ Scenes from the new production of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, which is directed by Douglas 
Seale with décor and costumes by Leslie Hurry 
and music composed by Gerard Schiirmann, in 
which Paul Rogers returned to the Old Vic 
Company to appear in the title réle. It is 
announced that the next production, on Ist 
April, is to be “Twelfth Night,” directed by 
Michael Benthall with décor by Desmond 





Above left: Cordelia (Rosemary Webster) is re-united with her father and prepares to do 

battle wih her sisters. Above right: After the defeat and imprisonment of Lear, Edgar 

challenges his brother Edmund and in the ensuing fight Edmund is killed. In the picture 

Goneril, who has already poisoned Regan, her rival in love, leans over her dying lover, while 
her husband, the Duke of Albany (Oliver Neville, right) looks on. 


Below: The death scene of Lear, after he has staggered in with the lifeless body of Cordelia, 
whose reprieve had come too late. The anguished King dies in the arms of the faithful Earl 
of Kent (Jack Gwillim, centre). 
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Moscow 


Art 
Theatre 


by 
Ossia 
Trilling 


Right: The Moscow 

Art Theatre taken by 

the author during his 

visit to Moscow last 
year. 


HEN the Moscow Art Theatre opens its 

four-and-a-half weeks season at Sadlers 
Wells Theatre on 15th May it will not be 
its first visit to the west. The famous 
Russian company, founded by Stanislavsky 
and Nemirovich-Danchenko in 1898, has 
three times been West before. The first two 
tours came after the 1905 and 1917 
revolutions when times at home were hard 
for the theatre: Germany, Austria and 
(what became) Czechoslovakia in 1906, and 
Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and the U.S.A. in 1922-3. On their 
way home in 1924, according to Alexander 
Solodovnikov, their present director, writing 
as an independent critic in their golden 
jubilee annual, they would have stopped 
over in England “but for the protests raised 
by English actors at the visit of a foreign 
company.” In 1937 they played in Paris 


* during the International Exhibition. 





Today Peter Daubeny proudly announces 
their visit as “the greatest achievement of his 
theatrical career”. The prices of tickets for 
the Sadler’s Wells Season have been virtually 
trebled. Even so the demand for seats looks 
like being unsatisfied. 

In these pages last November I reported 
that the new policy of the directors of 
MXAT involved giving the younger 
generation of actors a better chance, Mr. 
Solodovnikov, in London the other day, told 
me more exactly what he had in mind, In 
his early fifties himself, he has not always 
been a theatre manager, though before 
joining MXAT he had been director of the 
Bolshoi. Beginning his adult life as a 
worker in a shoe factory (a rather different 
beginning from that of the _ theatre’s 
founders!), he graduated first to journalism 
in his factory’s newspaper, and next, after 
taking a university course in literature, to 


Left: A moment 
from Act I of 
“ Uncle Vanya” 
by Chekhov, pro- 
duced by Mikhail 
Kedrov at the 
Moscow Art Theatre 
on 10th June 1947. 
The picture shows 
the quite  extra- 
ordinary realistic 
effect achieved by 
the designer, V. 
Dmitriev, of the 
Serebryakovs’ 
garden. 











Above: 
from the 


Three 

Moscow Art Theatre. 
L to R: Tatiana Lennikova, who 
will be seen in the réle of Sonia in 


young actresses 


“Uncle Vanya”; Yelena Khro- 

mova who will play Olga in ** The 

Three Sisters*’ and Raissa Maxi- 

mova, who will be seen in the 

same play, as the younger sister, 
na. 


Right: Margarita Yurieva who is 

to appear as Masha in “‘ The Three 

Sisters” and, extreme _ right: 

Leonid Gubanov who will be seen 

in the réles of Trofimov in “ The 

Cherry Orchard’ and Andrey in 
“* The Three Sisters.” 


criticism, finishing up as editor of the 
monthly magazine “Teatr,” a job that for 
some years overlapped with his spell at the 
Bolshoi. He came to the Moscow Art as a 
new broom. It seems that the earlier 
traditions of a theatre of “dedicated actors, 
inspired by a spirit of altruism, and belong- 
ing to a large happy family” had fallen into 
neglect. Older players were clinging to their 
réles well past their prime and the annual 
figure of new productions had dropped to 
the lamentably low figure of three. In the 
past two years Mr. Solodovnikov has 
stopped all that. Last year seven new plays 
were done and nobody could any longer 
complain that half the theatre’s artistic staff 
(of 240) were hanging around doing nothing. 

The second reform required an even 
greater degree of diplomacy, though it is 
probably still true today that the Moscow 
Art is “unique for the absence of the usual 
theatrical hatreds and intrigues.” The cur- 
rent production, by Danchenko, of The 
Three Sisters dates from 1940 (the world 
premiére was in 1901) while that of Uncle 
Vanya, by Mikhail Kedrov, dates from 1947 
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(the world premiére was in 
younger réles are being re-cast with younger 
players, and London will see the three young 
Prozorov girls more as Chekhov described 


1899), The 


them, played by, among others, Yelena 
Khromova, Margarita Yurieva, and Raissa 
Maximova; while this month The Cherry 


Orchard (world premiére 1904) is being 
revived in an entirely new production by 
Victor Stanitsin, with the fabulous Alla 


Tarasova as Mme. Ranevsky. Also in the 
season will be Leonid Rakhmanov’s Soviet 
play, written in 1938, about the effects on 
an old scientist of the 1917 revolution, 
entitled Restless Old Age, but renamed (for 
no justifiable reason) The Troubled Past. 
This will prove a touchstone for our estima- 
tion of the true worth of the method of 
“socialist realism” in dramatic art. 
After this year’s diamond jubilee cele- 
brations, the Moscow Art will tour Japan. 
Thus, cosmopolitanism in the arts, much 
abused by critics during Stalin's days, is 
once again becoming endowed with its long 
lost respectability in this new age of peace- 
ful co-existence. * 
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Yvonne Mitchell as Ruth Gray and Robert Stephens as George Dillon in a scene from 
the play. 


“Epitaph for George Dillon”’ 


HIS early work of John Osborne, written in collaboration with 
Anthony Creighton and first produced at Oxford last year, had 
oe its first performance by the English Stage Company at the Royal 
David Sim Court Theatre on 11th February, and is directed by William Gaskill 
; with décor by Stephen Doncaster. This play will be succeeded on 2nd 
April by a double bill consisting of “The Resounding Tinkle” and 

“The Hole,” by N. F. Simpson. 
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The opening scene in the home of the Elliot family, just outside London. Mrs. Elliot (Alison 


Leggatt), who has an office job, breaks the news to her family that a young actor and writer she 

has befriended at her office is coming to stay with them and warns her hen-pecked husband 

to behave himself. L to R, Wendy Craig as Josie, Toke Townley as Percy Elliot and Avril 
Elgar as Norah. 


Several months later 
on the night when 
George Dillon 
comes home boast- 
ing that he is to 
appear in a film and 
on TV. He is soon 
arguing fiercely with 
Geoffrey Colwyn- 
Stuart (Philip Locke, 
left) a member of a 
religious group who 
has called to take 
Mrs. Elliot to a 
meeting. In spite of 
Dillon’s obvious 
sponging, Mrs. Elliot 
continues to lavish 
kindness on him, for 
he has taken the 
place of her dead 
son. 





Left alone together 
while Josie is dres- 
sing for the dance 
to which Dillon is 
taking her, Ruth, 
Mrs. Elliott’s 
younger sister, for 
the first time un- 
bends towards 
George Dillon. 
The victim: of an 
unhappy marriage 
and love affair 
Ruth is a young 
woman of intellect 
and an odd one out 
in the faimly. It 
is soon obvious 
that she and 
George are drawn 
towards each other, 
though she tells 
him some home 
truths about his 
shortcomings. But 
when he tries to 
kiss her she will 
have nothing to do 
with him. 


Below left: Frustrated by Ruth’s attitude, Dillon turns his attention to the ignorant and 
uncomprehending Josie, who is, however, infatuated with him. Below right: Bitter sweet fame 


comes to Dillon at last when Barney Evans (Nigel Davenport) takes up his play and glamorises 

it for popular appeal. Meantime Dillon, recovering from T.B., is back with the Elliot family, 

doomed to marry Josie, and to accept their congratulations on his success with his play, which 
he knows is worthless. 





Above: An early scene from 
theplay. Patty, Fack and Cone, 
three members of a Teddy boy 
group, suspect the American 
Caldaro of being a member 
of the rival gang, though in 
actual fact he is merely an 
interested observer. (L to R: 
Sheila Ballantine as Patty, 
Philip Locke as Fack, Jerry 
Stovin as the American Cal- 
daro, and Paul Bailey as 
Cone.) Right: In the scuffle 
Fack’s pistol goes off, but 
Caldaro is only stunned. How- 
ever, he feigns death to teach 
them a_ lesson. Extreme 
left: Avril Elgar as Dodo, 
half-witted waif and butt of 
the gang. 


<The 
Sport 


of my 
Mad 
Mother”’ 


Pictures by 
Roger Mayne 


Left: Caldaro looks on amazed 
when Greta, leading spirit of the 
gang, administers a rebuke to 
Cone. Greta is a tough red- 
headed Australian girl, held in a 
mixture of love and awe by the 
Teddy boys. Symbolically, she 
obviously represents the Creative 
Force, and as such dominates all 
the others. (Wendy Craig as 
Greta). 





BETES TSE BOT NPE Ti 


@ Scenes from the 

English Stage 
Company’s produc- 
tion of “The Sport 
of My Mad Mother” 
by Ann _ Jellicoe. 
This play, which was 
a prize winner in 
the Observer com- 
petition, aroused 
much controversy 
on account of its 
somewhat obscure 
presentation and 
involved symbolism. 
The play was pro- 
duced by George 
Devine in  associa- 
tion with Ann Jelli- 
coe, with décor by 
Jocelyn Herbert. 


Right: Just before 
her baby is born 
Greta fires at her 
enemy in the audi- 
torium. ItisCaldaro’s 
turn to be laid low, 
for he now seems no 
longer sure of him- 
self in his search for 
truth. (Left: Pam- 
pinato, the leader 
of the rival gang 
(Anthony Valentine) 
who, it appears, is 
the father of Greta’s 
child). 


Above: To the 
astonishment of the 
gang, Greta allows 
herself to be over- 
powered by Caldaro, 
and though they be- 
seech her to destroy 
him she seems to 
have lost all desire 
for retaliation. They 
are worried too be- 
cause the rival gang is 
threatening to show 
up, and in the end 
Fack and Patty de- 
cide to desert and 
get married, and 
Cone fades into the 
darkness, leaving 
Greta alone with 
Caldaro, who then 
discovers (left) that 
she is pregnant. 








WEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES is in a 
unique position at the moment. She is 
appearing as John Gielgud’s mother in The 


Potting Shed, the Graham Greene play at 
the Globe, yet away back in 1924 she played 
Juliet to his Romeo at the Regent Theatre 
in King’s Cross, This may well be something 
of a record. One wonders if any other 
Juliet later played her Romeo's mother. 

Daughter of the famous baritone, David 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who sang the Pagliacci 
Prologue at the first Henry J. Wood Prom- 
enade Concert at Queen's Hall in 1895, this 
popular actress inherited her father’s love of 
music and was gifted with a light soprano 
voice of exquisite beauty. She trained as a 
singer and later gave successful lieder 
recitals, but the stage was her childhood 
dream and it was because of her voice that 
she first gained access to the theatre. 

And it was through The Immortal Hour. 
Gwen Frangcon-Davies’s name will be for- 
ever linked with Rutland Boughton’s fairy 
opera, in which she appeared as the fey 
Etain, singing and looking like a fairy 
princess. She first sang the part at the 
Glastonbury Festival and then for a few 
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Her Voice 
Opened 
Stage Door 


by 


Eric Johns 


Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 

as she appears’ in 

Graham Greene’s “The 

Potting Shed,” at the 
Globe. 


(Portrait by Angus 
McBean) 


performances at the Old Vic in 1920, but her 
big chance came the following year when 
she played the same part in Sir Barry 
Jackson’s memorable revival of the opera at 
the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. H. K. 
Ayliff, who produced the music-drama, 
realised that Etain should be played by an 
artist who was primarily an actress and 
secondly a singer. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
was the answer to his prayer. 

Perhaps this actress was ideally suited to 
the rdle, partly on account of having made 
her first appearance on the stage, nine years 
previously, at the age of fifteen, as a singing 
fairy in A Midsummer Night's Dream at His 
Majesty's, when Basil Gill appeared as 
Lysander, with Evelyn D’Alroy as Oberon 
and Arthur Bourchier as Bottom, However, 
after The Immortal Hour at Birmingham, 
she was invited by Sir Barry to stay on and 
play juvenile leads. She accepted willingly. 
She played Juliet, Phoebe Throssel in 
Quality Street and Lady Mary in The 
Admirable Crichton. 

And so what has since proved to be a 
distinguished career was launched. Ellen 
Terry was partly responsible for it, because 
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when young Gwen seemed set upon going on 
the stage, her parents, who knew Ellen Terry 
slightly, asked her advice. She insisted that 
the child should be allowed to follow her 
inclinations, though at the time the parents 
had no idea that Ellen Terry encouraged all 
young girls to go on the stage, more or less 
willy nilly! 

Young Gwen was decidedly idealistic. 
Nothing but Shakespeare was good enough 
for her childhood dreams, many of which 
have come true. She has appeared as Juliet, 
Lady Macbeth, Cordelia, Beatrice, Ophelia, 
Regan, Katherine of Aragon, and Portia in 
Julius Caesar. One of her regrets is not to 
have had the opportunity to play Imogen, 
one of Ellen Terry's great triumphs. Apart 
from Shakespeare, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
has had the good fortune to appear in many 
other plays of quality and in some of the 
most distinguished productions of her time. 

Perhaps she gained most artistic satisfac- 
tion from the Michel Saint-Denis production 
of Three Sisters at the Queen’s, just twenty 
years ago, when she played Olga, with Carol 
Goodner as Masha, Peggy Ashcroft as 
Irina, Angela Baddeley as Natasha, Michael 
Redgrave as Baron Tusenbach, Alec 
Guinness as Fedotik, Harry Andrews as 
Roddey, Glen Byam Shaw as Solyony, 
George Devine as Prozorov, Leon Quarter- 
maine as Kuligin and John Gielgud as 
Vershinin. They went in for magnificent 
casting in those days! 

Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies leaves other 
fragrant memories . . . her delicate, poetic 
Elizabeth Moulton-Barrett, the lovely Anne 
of Bohemia in Richard of Bordeaux, the 
terrified Mrs. Manningham in Gas Light and 
even the flamboyant Donna Lucia D’Alva- 
dorez in Charley's Aunt. 

This actress has one deep regret . . . that 
no critic ever sees a player's mature perfor- 
mance. They all come on first nights, by 
which time no artist can possibly be expected 
to have realised the full significance of his 
role. It is impossible to be relaxed and con- 
fident on an opening night in London, or 
elsewhere for that matter. Ellen Terry once 
told Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies that she never 
began to give a real performance until she 
had been playing a part for at least a month, 
and thus had a chance to settle down and 
think about developing various possibilities 
of the character. 

Artists playing on the stages of the State 
theatres on the Continent enjoy an ideal 
existence, in the opinion of Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies. They appear in a repertory of plays 
each season, as happens in this country at 
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Stratford and the Old Vic. It means that 
a leading actress is not playing six nights a 
week, nor is she playing the same part night 
after night. Furthermore she may go on 
playing the same part on and off for ten 
years. She thus gets a splendid opportunity 
to improve her original performance, in the 
light of further study and richer technical 
experience. Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies had a 
taste of the pleasure of working under the 
repertory system when she was at Stratford 
in 1950; by comparison an actress appearing 
in a long run gets a trapped feeling, an 
impression of “no escape,” which is not good 
for her performance. * 
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Echoes from Broadway by Ranald Savery 


ROADWAY ’S reaction to The Enter- 

tainer was quick and precise. It 
thought the play depressingly “down beat,” 
and possessed of many obscure elements. 
It thought the performances of Laurence 
Olivier, Brenda de Banzie, George Relph 
(who played Archie’s father in the New 
York production), Joan Plowright and 
Richard Pasco were superb. 

Playgoers then proceeded to exhibit so 
much interest in buying tickets that the 
originally scheduled limited engagement 
was extended another month through to 
10th May. This reviewer was largely in 
accord with the general verdict. Sir 
Laurence’s characterisation of the worth- 
less Archie was certainly a most uncom- 
promising, skilfully detailed piece of work. 
Among other things, it might be construed 
as a lesson in acting for adherents of The 
Method (so-called) school, for in it they 
could see the ultimate projection of their 
art, showing at once its limitations as well 
as its perfection. 

In Blue Denim we had another example 
of the current New York _ season's 
preoccupation with psychological _ inter- 
weavings of American family life. This one 
is contemporary in setting, title deriving 
from the jeans attire so universally adopted 
by teenagers. Basically it is a study of the 
wide chasm existing between parents and 
adolescents. A boy and a girl, both from 
conventional middle-class families, and not 
to be classified as “juvenile delinquents” as 


Peter Larkin’s multi-level set for Joshua Logan’s production of “* Blue Denim.”’ In the picture, L to R: Chester 
Morris, June Walker and Pat Stanley (in the living room), Burt Brinckerhoff (in basement) and Carol Lynley 
and Warren Berlinger (in backyard). 





(Photo by Eileen Darby) 


the phrase is used to denote young hood- 
lums, find themselves in very serious 
trouble. They are rapturously in love, but 
the realistic consequences of their romance 
when she becomes pregnant put them in a 
turmoil of bewilderment, fear and despera- 
tion. 

Where should they turn for help and 
counsel? The boy decides to brave it out 
with his father, but, in a scene which is 
both a comedy and a tragedy of errors, gets 
nowhere at all. It is impossible to break 
through the wall that separates the inner 
feelings of father and son. The youngsters 
decide they must proceed on their own. He 
forges a cheque; she embarks on _ the 
chancey course of an illegal operation. 
When these misdeeds are discovered, it 
shakes the parents into some sort of realisa- 
tion of their failure with the children, and a 
slight facsimile of a “happy ending” ensues. 

The play and its production were notable 
on at least two major counts, One was the 
understanding, sensitive writing of authors 
James Leo Herlihy and William Noble in 
dealing with the characters and problems 
of the youngsters. The other was found in 
the portrayals of three teenagers by Burt 
Brinckerhoff, Carol Lynley and Warren 
Berlinger. Under the astute direction of 
Joshua Logan they brought’ extreme 
naturalness, good sense of comedy (the play 
has a number of lighter moments), and 
impelling personal drama as the developing 
scenes demanded these qualities. In more 











stereotyped réles, Chester Morris and June 
Walker performed convincingly as_ the 
father and mother. The presentation was 
under auspices of a new managerial team 
composed of Barbara Wolferman and 
James Hammerstein. 

Peter Lind Hayes, his lovely wife, Mary 
Healy, and Ray Walston headed the cast 
of a broadly zany comedy by Norman 
Krasna titled Who Was That Lady I Saw 
You With? presented by Leland Hayward. 
A college professor's wife takes a hostile 
view of an innocent situation in which she 
discovers her husband being kissed by a girl 
student. The professor’s pal, an imaginative 
television writer, concocts an_ elaborate 
scheme to square things by telling the wife 
that he and her husband are really secret 
Government investigators. 

From there on, things become more 
complicated by the minute, with bona fide 
FBI men brought into the picture, news- 
paper headlines getting the dissemblers 
further into trouble, and a crazy chasing of 
spies in an elevator and _ sub-basement 
boiler room of a New York skyscraper. 
The comedy has a satisfactory quota of 
bright lines, hilarious situations and topical 
satire. It comes close to running out of 
pace and ingenuity toward its close, but on 
the whole is among the most amusing 
comedies of its type for quite a while. 

Miss Healy was delightful, Mr. Walston 
again proved his adroitness as a comedian 
of rare talent, and Mr. Hayes was an 
effectively bewildered foil. 

The Waltz of the Toreadors, which had 


Ray Walston, Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy in 
“Who Was That Lady I 
Saw You With?”, a new 
comedy by Norman Krasna, 
produced by Leland Hay- 
ward at the Martin Beck 
Theatre. 
(Photo by Slim Aarons) 


its Broadway engagement cut short last 
season due to illness of Ralph Richardson, 
made a return with a fresh trio of leading 
players—Melvyn Douglas, Betty Field and 
Lili Darvas. They performed the serio- 
comedy antic with excellent regard for its 
moods and characters. 

Putting on good presentations of favourite 
musicals each year is getting to be a habit 
with New York City Center. Its 1958 limited 
engagement spring season opened with 
Annie Get Your Gun, followed by Wonder- 
ful Town, and was to close with Oklahoma! 
Betty Jane Watson (she played the lead in 
Oklahoma! in London) made a hit in the 
lady sharpshooter réle of Annie Get Your 
Gun when she stepped in at the last moment 
to replace Martha Raye, victim of an 
emergency hospitalisation. Nancy Walker 
contributed one of her inimitable comedy 
performances to Wonderful Town. 

Dark of the Moon, fantasy of southern 
hill-billy folklore by Howard Richardson 
and William Berney, was revived in an off- 
Broadway presentation at Carnegie Hall 
Playhouse with considerable success. 

Circle in the Square, off-Broadway arena 
theatre which housed the revival of O’Neill’s 
The Iceman Cometh for so long, offered a 
quarter-century-old play, Children of Dark- 
ness, by Edwin Justus Mayer. Play satirises 
machinations of a comparatively aristocratic 
segment of the underworld of London in 
1725. Directed by Jose Quintero in the 


fashion of stylised, elegant malevolence, it 
was an interesting presentation that didn’t 
quite maintain brightness of its polish. * 











ONALD SQUIRE is an ardent admirer 
of A Touch of the Sun, the N. C. Hunter 
play in which he is at present appearing at 


the Saville. He likes it because the author 
has a realistic outlook and knows how to 
put on the stage a middle-class English 
family struggling to make both ends meet 
on a modest income. 

His own part gives him tremendous satis- 
faction; he is an ageing parent living under 
his son’s roof, where he is not particularly 
welcome because he is constantly complain- 
ing about this and that. Mr. Squire enjoys 
playing the part because he knows that 
thousands of households all over the country 
are faced with the same problem, that of 
having to accommodate elderly relatives 
because there is nowhere else for them to 
go. He insists that such a character should 
be approached by the actor in a matter of 
fact manner because the audience would 
dislike the old man if he played for their 
sympathy. 

Mr. Squire started life as a journalist, 
doing odd jobs on The Bystander, then edited 
by Gerald du Maurier’s brother-in-law. He 
had a distinct hankering after the stage, so 
eventually left Fleet Street with a letter of 
introduction from his editor to du Maurier. 
He was tried out in a tour of An English- 
man's Home, a play written by du Maurier’s 















Whispers from 
the Wings 


by Looker-On 


Ronald Squire, who is 

now appearing in “A 

Touch of the Sun” at 
the Saville Theatre. 


(Portrait by Angus 
McBean) 


brother, Guy. He shaped well and con- 
sequently was given a part in one of du 
Maurier’s own productions at Wyndham’s, 
Nobody's Daughter. 

The following year, 1911, he went to 
Liverpool to speak the first words uttered 
by an actor on the stage of the Liverpool 
Repertory Theatre, which was controlled by 
Basil Dean. The play was The Admirable 
Crichton, and Mr. Squire played Ernest 
Woolley. It was an historic occasion. An 
experimental season of repertory carried out 
by Basil Dean, with Miss Darragh in the 
leading réles, at Kelly’s Theatre six months 
earlier, had proved that Liverpool was ready 
to support a permanent repertory theatre. 
So an old drama house, The Star, was 
acquired and opened as the Playhouse in the 
autumn of 1911, It still flourishes with a 
magnificent record behind it. 

Repertory, in Mr. Squire’s opinion, is good 
as long as it is fortnightly. It was weekly in 
his day, which meant that artists grew care- 
less, as they crammed their words in anyhow, 
with one eye on their part for the following 
week. It did, however, prevent artists getting 
cast to type, which was one of the prevailing 
sins of the theatre of that time. 

“Today, Olivier tries his hand at any- 
thing,” observed Mr. Squire, “and he gets 
away with it. Versatility is admired by the 
public now, but it was frowned upon forty 
years ago when du Maurier played Mr. 
Dearth in Dear Brutus. The story goes that 
he wore a Vandyke beard on the first night 
to look as much like the popular conception 
of a painter as possible. The ladies in front 
raised their eyebrows and were disappointed; 
Frank Curzon, the manager, was indignant 
and rushed round to du Maurier’s dressing 
room in the interval. He pretended the actor 
had worn the beard as a first-night joke, and 
suggested he had gone rather too far. Du 
Maurier furiously tore the beard from his 

(Continued on page 47) 
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An artist’s impression of the Mermaid Theatre at Puddle Dock in the City of London 
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as it will appear when completed. 


The Mermaid — A Theatre in the Making 


ITH the St. James’s Theatre now gone, 

and the noise of demolition already 
tolling the death of the Stoll, it was 
encouraging, indeed heart-warming, to visit 
Bernard Miles’ site for the City’s Mermaid 
Theatre where, amid scaffolding and concrete 
mixers, the air is filled with the clanging 
bustle and noise of construction. Yes, for 
the first time in 26 years, a new theatre is 
being built in London. At a time when 
theatres in many parts of Britain are being 
pulled down or forced to close, this enter- 
prising venture is a welcome change and, I 
hope, may encourage those responsible to 
get moving on London’s long-promised 
National Theatre. 

The Mermaid Theatre is located on the 
bank of the Thames at Puddle Dock, near 
Blackfriars Station. The site is in the shadow 
of St. Paul’s, but an even closer neighbour 
is The Times, whose Printing House Square 








On 13th March the Mermaid Theatre Trustees 
held a party on the site to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the roof of their new theatre. It 
was a most inspiring occasion, made colourful 
by the relay race undertaken by some of the 
Tiller Girls who carried a torch lit from the 
flame at Drury Lane Theatre through the busy 
London streets to Puddle Dock. Norman 
Wisdom was on the spot to take the torch and 
light the faggots under a large cauldron of 
mulled claret in which the 400 guests (including 
many famous theatre personalities) drank to 
the future of this brave venture. Sir Donald 
Wolfit proposed the toast and Beryl Grey 
hoisted the Red Duster, while the workmen 
looked down on the scene from the roof above. 
The large unsupported barrel-shaped concrete 
roof is, in fact, a unique building achievement 
in itself, and the guests gathered round the 
braziers dotted over what will be the auditorium 
were obviously filled with enthusiasm for 
Bernard Miles’s courage, resourcefulness and 
splendid example in showing what can be done, 
when a dream is backed by faith. 











by James Kelsey 


edifice faces the theatre’s entrance. 

The Mermaid was born in June 1951, 
when actor Bernard Miles and his wife, 
Josephine, began producing plays, opera and 
recitals in an old schoolroom in St. John’s 
Wood. After the second season the company 
was invited to appear at the Royal Exchange 
in the City during Coronation Year, and its 
success gave Miles the idea of building a 
theatre in the City. Today, the idea is 
nearing realisation and very soon the City— 
without a theatre for three-hundred years— 
will again have its own playhouse, just across 
the river from where Shakespeare performed 
his plays in the famous Globe. 

The theatre, which will cost £50,000, has 
the support of the City Corporation, who 
has granted the Mermaid Theatre Trust a 
ten years’ lease of the valuable Puddle Dock 
site at a token rent of £100 per annum. Many 
of the City’s banks, insurance companies, 
breweries and industrial firms, tesides 
thousands of theatre-lovers from all over the 
world, have made contributions towards 
financing the building which is to have its 
gala opening early next year. 

The Mermaid has been designed by 
architect Elidir Davies. It is to be a con- 
temporary building, both spacious and 
comfortable. On arrival, theatregoers will 
find themselves in a drive-in forecourt. The 
columned portico belonged to a Victorian 
flour mill which originally occupied the site. 
The theatre proper—which also embodies 
some of the four-foot thick Victorian brick- 
work of the flour mill—will have a glass 
facade, through which the foyer, with a bar, 
cloakrooms, and two stairways leading to the 
auditorium, can be seen. The auditorium 


has a single tier with 550 comfortable seats, 





The Mermaid (Contd.) 


and is raked to ensure that no one will be 
further than sixty-five feet away from the 
stage. 

The stage is backed with fire-proof doors 
which open directly into the riverside 
restaurant. These doors will, on occasions, 
be opened to give perspective and length to 
the stage for spectacular opera and ballet 
productions, or to enable dances and public 
functions to take place. 

The restaurant, which will also be the 
alighting point for theatregoers arriving by 
launch from Westminster Pier, will have one 
enormous window overlooking the Thames. 
The view is largely dominated by Bank Side 
Power Station, just across the river, but a 
more romantic panorama is offered from 
another large window looking down-river, 
with the wide sweep of the Thames backed 
by the pinnacles of Southwark Cathedral and 
the majestic Tower Bridge. Above the 
restaurant are the artistes’ dressing rooms 
and other offices. 

Bernard Miles, who is the Mermaid’s 
artistic director, doesn’t believe in high- or 
low-brow entertainment. ‘ People will come 
to any kind of theatrical show,” he says, 
“ providing it is good.” The theatre’s policy 
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will be all-embracing and not confined to 
any one branch of show business. Plays, old 
and new revues, pantomimes, and opera and 
ballet will be produced there, and the theatre 
will be in constant use throughout the week. 
At lunch-time, City workers will be offered 
short film shows, and on Sundays, concerts 
and poetry readings are to be given. 

The venture is non-profit-making which 
enables the management to offer seats at 
prices well within the means of the clientele 
they hope to attract. The prices will range 
between 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., with at least half 
the seats at 5s. The restaurant, too, is to 
offer meals at reasonable prices (around the 
5s. mark) enabling a complete evening’s 
entertainment for two people for as little as 
a pound. 

Naturally, the acting profession is 
extremely enthusiastic and already many 
leading actors and actresses have offered 
their services. Sir Laurence Olivier, Vivien 
Leigh, Dame Edith Evans, Sir John Gielgud 
—to mention just a few—are likely to appear 
at the theatre, while from America, similar 
offers have been received from Doris Day. 
Burl Ives (who wants to play “ Falstaff”) 
and many other notable entertainers. The 
Goons, that mad British comedy team, will 
most probably play for a limited season and 
Harry Secombe—the Pagliacci of real life— 
may fulfil his lifelong ambition to sing in 
a major opera. Pantomimes will certainly be 
a regular attraction, and Bernard Miles 
thinks Dick Whittington would be an admir- 
able and fitting choice for a City theatre. 

Funds are still required for the building. 
and the Mermaid Theatre Trust hopes to 
interest more peoole in its “ Buy-a-Brick ” 
campaign. Subscribers can purchase a brick 
in the theatre for 2/6—or more if they wish. 
(One donor paid as much as £5,000 for a 
brick.) The names of all contributors are 
noted and a complete roll of all who have 
helped to build the theatre—including the 
numerous City firms who have given their 
support—will be buried beneath the stage— 
to be recorded for posterity. 

Londoners, and the City’s workers in 
particular, have much to gain from Bernard 
Miles’ efforts to re-establish a live theatre 
in the area. Workers who normally flee the 
square City mile in the evening, leaving the 
streets quiet and deserted, will now have the 
opportunity of seeing a wide range of 
dramatic and musical productions at a 
theatre which is theirs exclusively, and at 
a cost which allows intelligent theatregoing 
to become a habit instead of an occasional 
luxury. * 
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A scene from Act II of ‘“‘ The Years of the Locust,’’ by Ezio d’Errico, produced at the Landestheater, Darmstadt 


as a world premiére. 


(Photo by Pit Ludwig) 


Ezio d’Errico—a New Pirandello? 


N 6th March the Landestheater in 
Darmstadt staged the world premiére of 


Die Heuschrecken, directed by Werner 
Diiggelin. This is the German title of 
Tempo di Cavallette {The Years of the 


Locust) by the 50-year-old Sicilian-born Ezio 
d'Errico, painter, editor, art-critic, novelist, 
journalist and author of radio-plays. Known 
to pre-war readers in Italy as a thriller- 
writer (a la Simenon), d’Errico took to play- 
writing in 1948 and has since turned out 22 
commercially successful plays, three of them 
distinguished prizewinners. 


Turning Point 


The Locusts, unproduced in Italy, like The 
Forest, The Ant-hill, The Wild Beast and 
Black Sunlight, which also await a pro- 
ducer, marks a turning point in d’Errico’s 
writing. Even such go-ahead theatres as 
Milan’s Piccolo or Vittorio Gassmann’s 
hesitate to tackle him—though his last five 
plays have aroused an interest in South 
America, London and Paris. As so often 
happens it was left to a small state- 
subsidised provincial German _ theatre, 
directed by Gustav Rudolf Sellner (who is 
said to rival Dr, Hans Schalla of Bochum in 
courage and foresight), to launch the first 
avant-garde play by d’Errico, who has been 
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by Ossia Trilling 


compared with Wilder, Brecht and Piran- 
dello. The Locusts (like the four succeeding 
plays) is poetical, symbolic and expression- 
istic in form, and deals with the contem- 
porary human dilemma—the problem of 
survival, It ignores the demands of the well- 
made commercial play (six characters, one 
interior)—one reason for its neglect in Italy. 
In essence it reflects the conflict of the two 
pre-war and post-war generations. 


Religious Content 


The scene is a ruined village (Jorg Zimmer- 
mann’s décor at Darmstadt surfeits the eye 
with its desolation), the time, the present— 
but on the eve of the cataclysm that 
threatens the world. There is a religious 
content in the dialectical treatment that gives 
his “tragic farce” a hopeful outlook. Like so 
many of Pirandello’s characters, d’Errico’s 
are largely uncomprehending; his hero, a 
prodigal Italo-American, who personifies 
Good, is assassinated; humanity trades in 
illusions to its ultimate cost. But judgment 
follows and the guilty are convicted and the 
dramatist leaves no doubt in the audience’s 
mind as to whom he includes among the 
guilty. A tract for the times, The Locusts is 
theatrically brilliant and moving at once. 
D'Errico is a name to remember. * 








“* Measure for Measure,’ produced by Krystyna Skuszanka at the Teatr Ludowy, in Nowa Huta. Claudio— 


Maciej Nowakowski, Vincentio—Jerzy Przybylski, Provost—Franciszek Pieczka. Décor: Tadeusz Kantor. 
(Picture by Edward Kartwig) 
a. . y by 
Poland’s Avant-Garde Theatre Ossia Trilling 


IVE miles outside Cracow, the former 
capital of Poland, the new steel-city of 
Nowa Huta is springing up. For its popula- 
tion of over one hundred thousand settlers, 
many of whom were once peasants, but most 
of whom are now employed in the outlying 
blast-furnaces and rolling-mills, the Polish 
government has provided all the amenities to 
serve the needs of a new town. Foremost 
among these is the People’s Theatre, the 
Teatr Ludowy, directed, since its opening 
just over two years ago, by an intensely 
vivacious young woman, Krystyna Skus- 
zanka. The theatre, which seats 401 in a 
single tier—and is already too small, so that 
a second theatre is being planned, opened its 
doors in December 1955 with a revival of an 
18th century folk-opera, Cracovians and 
Mountaineers, in the famous pre-war pro- 
duction by the late Leon Schiller. Madame 
Skuszanka is a pupil of Leon Schiller and 
therefore takes no orders from aesthetic 
dictators who, elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 
are trying hard to force the art of the theatre 
into the strait-jacket of “socialist realism.” 
This does not mean that her methods are 
anti-socialist. Far from it. Her’s is a people’s 
theatre in every sense and the confidence of 
the Polish Ministry of Culture in her 
methods is expressed in a subsidy of two- 
thirds of her annual budget of three million 
zloty. Yet Madame Skuszanka is free to 
do as she desires and her box-office receipts 
dictate. When the Teatr Ludowy took 


Goldoni’s A Servant of Two Masters into 
the author’s home town last autumn and won 


the universal praise of the critics and the 
theatregoers of Venice during the Inter- 
national Drama Festival there, for a highly 
original production tending towards fanciful 
surrealism, the leading avant-garde theatre 
of Poland could look back on one and a 
half year’s good work well done. Their 
repertoire included Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men, Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World, Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 
Werfel’s Jakubowsky and the Colonel and 
Gozzi’s Princess Turandot. The last two 
will be on view in mid-July at the Theatre 
of the Nations to which M, A. M. Julien has 
invited Nowa Huta’s little theatre this year. 

Madame Skuszanka’s policy to forge a 
new audience out of the raw material of the 
settlers seems to be bearing fruit. Her 
attempts to create a form of pure theatre art 
opposed both to the old-style academism and 
to the monotonous contemporary realism 
are paying dividends both at home and 
abroad. Her methods are advanced, even 
revolutionary, but provide unquestionable 
entertainment of the highest value. Lauren- 
towski’s Puss in Boots, which I saw, was 
possibly less “avant-gardist” than might have 
been expected, but kept a packed house of 
youngsters enthralled. Other Polish plays 
performed include The New Don Quixote by 
Fredro, and Balladyna by Juliusz Slowacki 
(both classics) and Jerzy Broszkiewicz’s 
three-part analysis of totalitarianism, as 
represented by Claudius, Philip II and a 
modern nameless dictator, entitled The 
Names of Power. 























A new first play, by Tymoteusz Karpo- 
wicz, is to come, as well as Camus’ The 
Plague, The Rainmaker, Les Mains Sales 
and The Tempest. In Measure for Measure 
something of Madame Skuszanka’s attempt 
to create a contemporary commedia dell’ arte 
can be gauged from the scenic approach, in 
the identifiable concentration-camp watch- 
tower looming over the setting, or in the 
political demonstration in which Angelo’s 
portrait is carried aloft. Nowa Huta’s Teatr 
Ludowy, like its director, is young and 
confident and successfully caters for an 
unsophisticated, but keen, new audience. * 


Above: 


Wanda Uziemblo as Beatrice and Wanda 
Swaryczewska as Clarissa in Goldoni’s “* A Servant of 





Two ” with settings and costumes bv Liliana 

Jankowska and Antoni Tosta, at the Teatr Ludowy in 

Nowa Huta. Below: Tadeusz lurasz in the title-réle 

of Synge’s *“‘ The Playboy of the Western World” at 

the Teatr Ludowy, in Nowa Huta, with Henryka 

Jederzejewska as Widow Quinn. Produced by Jerzy 
Zegalski with décor by Jozef Szajna. 


(Pictures by Edward Kartwig) 
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Festival News 


Theatre of 
The Nations, 
Paris, 
Second Season 


1958 


Y the time these lines appear in print, the 
National Theatre of Athens, led by 
Katina Paxinou and her husband Alexis 
Minotis, will have completed their pro- 
gramme of four ancient Greek dramas with 
which the second season at the Théatre des 
Nations opened in 1958. Inevitable last- 
minute changes, cancellations and modifica- 
tions have resulted in the following 
“Calendar of Events”, which is unlikely to 
undergo any further material alteration :— 


April 8th to i1lth—Celestina by Rojas (Teatro de 
l’Eslava, Madrid). 

April 13th to 15th—Movelli-Stota Company. 

April 17th to 27th—Festival Ballet (new productions 
The Witchboy, April 17th; Variations for Four and 
Napoli. April 22nd). 

April 29th to May 6th—Pekin Opera. 

May 8th to 16th—Glyndebourne Opera (Le Comte Ory 
May 8th, 9th, 10th and 14th; Falstaff May 12th, 13th, 
15th and 16th). 

May 18th to 22nd—Leipzig Opera (The Condemnation 
of Lucullus). 

May 23rd to 2S5th—Montreal Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde (Le Malade Imaginaire). 

May 26th to 28th—Kabuki Hanayagi Dance Troupe 
from Tokyo. 

May 28th to 3ist—Popular Art Troupe from Seoul 
(Korea) (Story of Perfumed Spring). 

June ist and 2nd—Popular Theatre of Morocco (Le 
Malade Imaginaire) (in Arabic). 

June 4th to 7th—Stuttgart Opera (Egk’s Der Revisor). 

June 9th to 12th—Teatro de Buenos Aires (Le Carosse 
du St.-Sacrement and El Limite by Alberto de 
Zavalia). 

June 13th to 16th—Stockholm Royal Theatre (Creditors 
June 13th to 14th; The Wild Duck June 15th to 16th). 

June 18th to 30th—Moscow Art Theatre (The Cherry 
Orchard, The Three Sisters, The Troubled Past). 

July 2nd and 3rd—Ziirich Schauspielhaus (Biedermann 
and Hotz, by Max Frisch). 

July 4th and Sth—National Dance Troupe of Ceylon. 

July 7th to 13th—The Old Vic (Henry VIII 7th to 
10th; Hamlet 11th to 13th). 

July 15th to 18th—People’s Theatre of Nowa Huta 
(Princess Turandot 15th and 16th; Jakubowsky and 
the Colonel 17th; modern Polish drama 18th). 











THEATRE EVENTS AT BRUSSELS WORLD FAIR 


MU reduced since the first announcement, the 
programme now reads as _ follows:—Opening 
Ceremony April 17th. Belgian Opera (Cephale et 
Procris) April 22nd. Hungarian Opera Ballet May 2nd. 
Vienna State Opera (Figaro, May Sth and 9th; Saléme, 
May 8th and 10th). Belgian Ballet May 23rd. Royal 
Ballet May 26th and May 28th to June Ist. Schauspiel- 
haus Bochum (Much Ado About Nothing) June 3rd 
and 4th. Bayreuth Festival June 17th to 19th. Bolshoi 
Theatre Ballet June 2ist to July 17th. Monegasque 
Ballet June 23rd. Belgrade Opera Ballet June 27th and 
28th. Schauspielhaus Ziirich June 29th. American 
Theatre Ballet June 2nd to 4th. Belgian National 
Theatre July Sth to August 17th. Opera Ballet, and 
Jacques Fabbri Company from Paris July 8th. Comédie 
Francaise July 9th. Old Vic Company July 18th to 20th 
(with performances in Antwerp from July 15th to 17th). 


(Continued on page 48) 












Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’H6éte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of **Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 











, ae 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


_7—11.30 p.m. 


C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


‘ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








LEONIT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 















Eat for Life and Joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 














SMALL INTIMATE! RELAXING! 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 








For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 195 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 


Open 12.30—2.30 pm 6.15—11.15 p.m 
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Theatre on Record 


N American journalist once told me that 

in his view there are two kinds of 
writers—the “So what!” kind and the “Gee 
whiz!” kind. A “So what!” reporter may 
be brilliant at marshalling his facts and 
colouring his story, but it will always lack 
the warmth and humanity of a “Gee whiz!” 
reporter's story, because the “Gee Whiz!” 
man has retained his sense of wonder. 


If artists can be categorised in the same 
way, Joyce Grenfell is well up in the “Gee 
whiz!” group. Listening to the character 
studies which form the major part of Joyce 
Grenfell at Home (12 in. L.P.—H.M.V. 
CLP1155) one senses the affection she has 
for the subjects of her sketches and the 
delight and wonder with which she has 
observed facets of character and adapted 
them for her own use. Her shafts are 
designed to tickle rather than wound, and her 
aim is unerringly accurate. 

There are some old favourites, such as 
“Joyful Noise,” and some excellent new ones, 
including “Nursery School” and “Boat 
Train,” which she gave for the first time 
during her recent season at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. Her set of alternative 
opening choruses is alone worth the price of 
admission. 

There are two operettas from Vienna this 
month, Karl Zeller’s Der Végelhandler (12 
in. L.P.—Philips SBL5215) and Johann 
Strauss’ Der Zigeunerbaron (Two 12 in. L.P.s 
—Vanguard PVL7033/4), The former was 
produced in an English version (The Bird 
Seller) at the Palace Theatre in 1947, under 
the musical directorship of Richard Tauber, 
with a cast including Douglas Bing, Adele 
Dixon, Irene Ambrus, James Etherington and 
Roy Royston, but it failed to appeal. Listen- 
ing to this record, it seems a very uneven 
score, abounding in the musical clichés of 
the genre, but occasionally providing 
moments of delight. The soloists are led by 
Wilma Lipp, Julius Patszak and Hilde Zadek, 
with the Vienna State Opera Chorus and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt. 


by Roy Plomley 


Der Zigeunerbaron, though less rich in 
melody than either Die Fledermaus or Eine 
nacht in Venedig, has all the sparkle that 
one associates with the name of Johann 
Strauss, and is consistently charming. Emmy 
Loose, Gerda Scheyrer, Waldemar Kmentt 
and Erich Kunz lead the cast, and Anton 
Paulik conducts the chorus and orchestra of 
the Volksoper. A_ libretto, giving the 
German text and a line-by-line English trans- 
lation, is supplied with the records. 


There is another Extended Play reissue of 
Jack Buchanan songs this month, Memories 
of Jack Buchanan (Columbia SEG 7767) and 
I enjoyed it more than the H.M.V. one that 
I wrote about last month, because it contains 
a better selection of songs. We can hear 
again “Who,” with Binnie Halé, from Sunny; 
“Sweet So-and-So,” from That's a Good 
Girl; “There’s always Tomorrow,” with 
Elsie Randolph, from Stand Up and Sing, 
and “I think I can,” from his film, Brewster's 
Millions. 

Another souvenir of a much-loved artist is 
Mistinguett at the Casino de Paris (E.P.— 
GEP8659). This queen of the Paris music- 
hall once told Michel Georges-Michel that 
the songs she chose to sing were “anything 
that comes straight off the streets—as long as 
it’s crude and natural and unaffected.” On 
this disc she sings four such songs, in her 
husky, tuneless voice, with its curiously 
ingenuous quality. * 





* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal * Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arranged 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
All subjects including Classical and 
Modern Ballet, French Mime, Drama, 
Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 
Applicants 
All Communications _ The Secretary, 
26 hep od Road, London, W.4 

s 





Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 











MORRIS ANGEL &SONLTD 


THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 
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Repertory Roundabout 


OTTINGHAM'’S City Council gain my 

congratulations for their scheme for a 
new civic theatre to replace the existing 
Playhouse there. To cost £200,000, the 
project met with a certain amount of opposi- 
tion, one argument being that it would be a 
potential burden on the rates. The point is 
that in this particular instance it seems the 
BBC are prepared to build new sound and 
TV studios on the site adjoining if the 
scheme becomes a reality. One can say all 
sorts of things are a burden on the rates. 
Personally I would consider this a pleasur- 
able burden and far less a waste of money 
than many enterprises in which councils 
indulge. How dull are big towns, and smaller 
ones, without a theatre as a centre of interest. 
Don’t the opposition ever realise that apart 
from its cultural aspect a theatre gives a 
town both character and standing? Surely 
it is not too old-fashioned to want to retain 
something which for centuries has been the 
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by Laurence Evans 


platform for some of our greatest literature 
and for most of our best entertainment. 
om * * *~ 

Eric Longworth has now settled in at 
Guildford, his predecessor being Bryan 
Bailey, now in command of Coventry’s new 
Belgrade Theatre. In March, Guildford 
presented Somerset Maugham’s The Noble 
Spaniard and Uncertain Honours by John 
Broadly. The Salisbury Arts Theatre Com- 
pany also appeared at the theatre in The 
Diary of Anne Frank, while Guildford 
appeared at Salisbury in The House by the 
Lake. From 3list March a special Holy 
Week production is being presented. This 
is Caesar's Friend by Campbell Dixon and 
Dermot Morrah. 

Mr. Longworth tells me he is carrying on 
the policy established by Mr. Bailey of 
fortnightly rehearsals as often as finances 
will permit, with guest producers and 
additional artists brought into the company 
from time to time. New plays and a number 
of the classics are to be presented. 

» + ~ * 


The Eastcote Repertory Society held 
another public meeting at the end of March 
to discuss the proposed theatre for the area. 
It was hoped that mayors and chairmen of 
councils from the surrounding districts would 
be able to attend. The meeting was too late 
to report in this issue but I hope to have 
details of these valiant attempts to start a 
new theatre, next month. 

” * + ~ 

Opened as a civic venture in September 
1953, the Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, 
which has been successfully running fort- 
nightly repertory, celebrated its 100th pro- 
duction on 3rd March with The Queen and 
the Welshman by Rosemary Anne Sisson, 
which was one of the successful fringe pro- 
ductions at last year’s Edinburgh Festival. 

Heading the cast was Diana Fairfax, as 
Queen Elizabeth; Gary Watson as Owen 
Tudor and Raymond Adamson as Villiers. 
Miss Fairfax last appeared with the Queen’s 
Players in 1955. 

* * ~ oe 

The Michael Gover Players, of the 
Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, are 
presenting Caroline by Somerset Maugham 
for one week, beginning 31st March. 

* * . * 

Colin George, after a bout of several 
weeks’ illness, returned to the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre to play Captain Fisby in 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, which 
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opened a five-weeks run on 18th March. 
Albert Finney, the 21-year-old actor, who 
played Macbeth recently, has now left 
Birmingham and it appears likely that West 
End audiences are to see him in a play 
shortly. 

* 7 . * 

The York Repertory Company reached 
their 1,000th production with The Rainmaker 
on 24th March and other productions in 
March included Carrington V.C., Silver 
Wedding and Graham Greene’s The Living 
Room. I have again received some interest- 
ing publicity material from Richard Graham, 
the Theatre Royal press and public relations 
representative. This comprised an attractive 
wedding invitation card for Silver Wedding 
and a commanding “charge sheet” for 
Carrington V.C. Prospective audiences were 
advised that courtroom seats could be 
reserved on application to the Guardroom! 
A clever way to create the right atmosphere, 
I think you'll agree. 

* * » * 

The Palace Players have returned to West- 
cliff after their usual seasonal break and 
plays have included The House by the Lake, 
The Diary of Anne Frank and The Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll. 

*” os x * 

March 6th saw the third birthday 
performance of the New Theatre, Bromley, 
under Peter Goss and David Poulson. The 
Mayor of Bromley and members of the 
Corporation were among the guests who 
enjoyed a delightful performance of the 
Victorian musical play Meet Me By Moon- 
light, in which Pamela Charles (the juvenile 
lead in the London production of The Water 
Gipsies) appeared. The previous production 
at Bromley, a revival of Look Back in Anger, 
had some excellent publicity in the national 
newspapers. I hope to be reporting on this 
company in a later “Repertory in Transition” 
feature. * 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 

chin and played the subsequent acts without 
it. The public refused to accept him other 
than himself.” 

Hawtrey, Waller and Alexander were in 
a similar position and had to keep their chins 
smooth to please their fans. Tree was the 
magnificent exception. He played everything 
and was Mr. Squire’s idol, though they only 
met but twice. 

On the first occasion Mr. Squire was an 
unknown young juvenile, appearing in a 
play with Lydia Bilbrooke, who happened to 
be supping with Tree after the show one 


night. She suggested Mr. Squire should 
escort her to the stage door of His Majesty’s 
whereupon she would present him to Tree, 
who might be a useful contact. Mr. Squire 
accepted the suggestion gladly. Tree put on 
a flamboyant act to please the young man. 
“I’ve heard so much about you!” he cried, as 
he took Mr. Squire’s hand. In reply, amazed 
by his own audacity, Mr. Squire said, “You 
know you've never heard of me, Sir 
Herbert!” They both roared with laughter 
and Mr. Squire admired his idol all the more 
for having coped with the situation so well. 

The other occasion was when they were 
both appearing in an all-star charity per- 
formance of The School for Scandal. Mr. 
Squire stood beside Tree in the wings for 
about ten minutes. “I suppose you've played 
all these parts in your time, Sir Herbert?” 
he asked. “I have,” came the reply, “and I 
was bad in every one, except when I once 
played Joseph Surface with Mrs. Langtry.” 
Once again, Mr. Squire admired his idol 
tremendously for his frank admission. 

Only rarely does Mr. Squire talk about the 
giants. Too often he has discovered the 
younger generation have no interest in the 
glorious past and are apt to look upon 
those who had the good fortune to rub 
shoulders with Irving and Forbes-Robertson, 
Ellen Terry and Mrs, Patrick Campbell, as 
old bores, so he keeps his memories to him- 
self and talks of matters of topical interest. 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 


Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 


UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wat’ Cn. 
Dd 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 


—JIVIENNE GUIGHARD xso.s—p 


Professional Coaching for 


STAGE TELEVISION’ FILMS 
Voice Production Diction 
Audition Presentation 


10 Monmouth Rd, W2 BAY 5216 














Festival News (Contd.) 
Theatre Events at Brussels World Fair (Contd.) 


Ballet Antonio July 29th and 30th. Cardiff University 
Students Union (A Sleep of Prisoners) August 2nd to 
9th. Venezuelan El Retablo de Maravillas August 17th 
to 19th. Moisseev Ensemble August 18th to September 
9th. Ensemble Lyrique Suisse (Le Vin Herbe) Septem- 
ber Sth. Hungarian Ballet September 17th. Exhibition 
closes October 19th. The Piccolo Milan will play in 
Antwerp on May 26th to 28th. 


EUROPEAN FESTIVALS 


Bayreuth. Lohengrin is the 1958 production. 
Jon Vickers sings Parsifal. (uly 
25th.) 

Berlin. West and East sectors are not clashing this 
year. In the west The Berliner Festwochen will 
take place from September 2Ist to October 7th; 
in the east The Berliner Festtagen from November 
16th to 30th. 

Bordeaux. Don Carlos (May 10th/12th). Paris Opera 
Ballet (May 13th/1Sth). Corosy Danzas (Spain) 
(May 25th). New play by T.N.P. (May 22nd/24th). 

Dessau. 8th Richard Wagner Festival in May. 

Dubrovnik, (July ist to August 31st) celebrates the 
450th anniversary of Marin Drzic, three of whose 
plays will be given. 

Florence. Maggio Musicale 
New production: Rossini’s La Donna di Lago. 

Hersfeld. (June 28th to July 27th) Highlight is 
Cenodoxus, Latin mystery play. 


Canadian 
23rd to August 


(May 8th to June 30th). 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 
A few Scholarships for men are 


available; applications should be made 
immediately 


Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 





























OOKS WANTED. “Shakespeare from Betterton to 

Irving’ (2 vols.); *‘Clowns and Pantomimes’’; also 

“The Studio’ for Winter 1927. Cheap to student. 
Howard, 14 St. Saviour’s Road, London, S.W.2. 


OR SALE. Back numbers of Theatre World—May 
1933-February 1936. What offers? Tatchell, 47 
Priest Hill, Caversham, Reading, Berks. 


OR SALE. 234 copies of Theatre World, 1925-1953. 
What offers—all or part? Box 576. 
‘OR SALE. Theatre World, 
October 1957. 
Box 575. 
| ee HAIR PLAITS. Finest quality in stock, all 
KI colours, price 1 gn. to 5 gns. Nylon plaits, 15/6. 
Send sample cutting of hair for colour matching. 
Ross, 51 Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 


September 
Also one copy July 1933. 


1952 to 
Offers. 


Quotations by return. 
TUL. 1340. 


[_ EATHEREEAD Repertory 


Theatre, Surrey, 
Chanticleer Theatre, 


Kensington, London. 
and Summer Holiday Drama Schools. Professional 
Stage Staff. Fees £4 4s. Od. to £7 7s. Od. Syllabus 
from—Director, Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside, 
Wimbledon Common, S.W. 


and 
Easter 


ONDON. Bed and Breakfast 15s. Weekly terms 
reduced. Hotel Miratore, 74 Queensborough 
Terrace, W.2. BAY 3861. 


Holland Festival (June 
premitre: Francois 
Diisseldorf-Duisburg 
Makropulos), T.N.P., 
Belgrade Nat. 
Netherlands 
take part. 

Munich. (August 10th to September 9th) 800th Jubilee 
year, devoted mainly to Strauss, sees inauguration 
of Residenztheater as the Cuvilliéstheater. 

Stockholm. (June Ist to 14th). Operas, and plays: 
also at the Drottningholm Court Theatre. 

Strasbourg. (June 9th to 22nd) T.N.P. performs 
23rd/24th June. 

Vienna. (May 3ist to June 22nd) Festival devoted to 
a week of modern opera and Grillparzer dramas at 
the Burg. 

Wiesbaden. (May 15th to June 8th) Opera and ballet 
from Buenos Aires, New York, Belgrade and Rome. 
Drama highlights: Taming of the Shrew by Goetz 
at the Staatstheater and Griindgens in The 
Entertainer, from Hamburg. 

Ziirich. (June) Programmes include the Festival Ballet, 
the London Arts Theatre, Bristol Old Vic, and 
the Barrault-Renaud and Morelli-Stoppa companies 
(the last in Impresario from Smyrna). 


1Sth to July 15th) World 
Villon, music by Sem Dresden. 
Opera (Aviadne Die Sache 
Studio des Champs _ Elysées. 
Theatre Ballet, Burgtheater, and 
Drama Company (Sakuntala) will also 


on 


Edinburgh Festival (Conid.) 


drama programme in this week will be two 
matinee performances by Dame Peggy Ash- 
croft and Dame Edith Evans, Peggy Ashcroft 
will give a recital entitled “ Aspects of 
Women: from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas,” 
while Edith Evans will be joined by Christo- 
pher Hassall in a recital of dramatic verse. 

The visit by the Ulster Group Theatre 
marks the first occasion on which an Irish 
company has appeared as part of the official 
Festival. They are to present the premiére 
of an exciting new Irish drama The Bonefire 
by Gerard McLarnon, The play, which is a 
melodrama, will be produced by Tyrone 
Guthrie and will include both humour and 
tragedy, set against the stark background of 
a contemporary Orange-day celebration— 
12th July—in Northern Ireland. It will be 
presented in the Lyceum Theatre during the 
second week. 


ONDON, W.1. Furnished Apartments. Compton- 
Residence. 38 Old Compton Street. Mrs. Cottat, 
Prop. GERrard 6535. 
66 PANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS.” Original 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool. 


OP SONG WORDS set 
published. S.A.E. 
Ormesby, Norfolk. 


to music; percentage if 
Anthony Palmer, Decoy Road, 


postERs screen-printed in bright, attractive colours; 
any size or quantity. Full details and prices from 
Delta Studios, Lenwade, Norwich. 


CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 

cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 

executed.—Mowbray, 121 Cat Hill, East Barnet, Herts. 
Bar 7665. 


TRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 
2/6, 12/6 and 25/- pr. 
Masks. Sample 5/6. 


Film star eyelashes, 
Skin Tight Rubber Face 
Ladies Switches in Nylon and 
Human Hair from 21/-. Female Impersonators Wigs, 
new and secondhand. Send s.a.c. O'Brien, Court 
Stylist, Suite 5, 6 Belvoir Street, Leicester. 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


A wide choice of Three-Act 

and One-Act Plays are avail- 

able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 






















MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
Stage hit... 

news of theatre 
PLUS throughout t he 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr.. £5.7:6 2 ‘yis; 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London W.C.2 
ih SRT 




















Webher - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of Serene 





SAMUEL FRENCH LTD k owe a 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 






















EVANS PLAYS 
A trans-Atlantic hit by 
John Osborne 
LOOK BACK IN 
ANGER 


6s. net 


Not yet released to amateurs 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 





























Wren you Meet me by Moonlight 
on Twelfth Night to sit for my Nude 
with Violin, don’t keep me waiting 
because of the time it takes to remove 
your greasepaint. Crowe’s Cremine 
will get it off in an instant. 

(It liquefies the paint, and leaves the 
skin clean and soft.) So get some 
Crowe’s Cremine, my pet, otherwise, 
I shall find some other Dear 
Delinquent to Share My Lettuce. 


In 4/11 tins or 2/9 tubes from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished poenest of Donaid 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 















THEATRE WORLD BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
9/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq.. Londosa, EC4 


























and Publishers, Practica Press Ltp., 
Fleet Street 1555. 





Printed in Great Britain by WiGHtTMAN & Co. L1p., 


Tue Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
1 Dorset Buildings. Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: 
Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 
News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York. 13. N_Y.. or any branch of the American News Compap pcorpori 













Agents for Canada, Australia and 
Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: Internationa! 






OLD VIC DRAMA2 
by Audrey Williamson 


A beautifully illustrated chronicle of the years 1947-57. 30s. net 


“I throw up my hands and give her best. This is one of the most 
fascinating theatrical histories I have ever read, and I cannot too 
warmly recommend it.’-—ROSEMARY ANNE SISSON in_ the 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON HERALD. 
“She brings to her task that vivid power of recollection which is 
her shining virtue as a chronicler of the stage.” 

—W. A. DARLINGTON in the DaILy TELEGRAPH. 
“Discerning and illuminating.’’—THE STAGE. 
“Genuinely perceptive and critical appraisal.” 

—THE AMATEUR STAGE. 

““Always agreeable to read, accurate and of well-balanced 
judgment.’’—JANET LEEPER in DRAMA. 


“A sharp critical faculty, a strong appreciation of the theatre— 
both academic and common sense in kind—and a tingling 
opening-night enthusiasm.”’—BRISTOL EVENING WORLD. 


“She has a deep love of the theatre and a flair for colour and 
sensuous imagery which make her writing a delight.” 
—IRISH INDEPENDENT. 


OLD VIC DRAMA 


A study of plays and players at the Old Vic from 1934-1947. 


’ 


“Theatrical history as it should be written.’’—ENGLISH. 


Fully illustrated (3rd imp.) 15s. net. 


node. 


SALISBURY SQUARE » LONDON 




















